THE   SECOND  ARMY
to the attempts in such weather; he rang me up at about
two-thirty one night, on the eve of an attack, and wanted
me to ask General Plumer to stop it. The latter came down
to my room and waited while I rang up and asked the opinion
of each of our Corps Commanders.
They all, with one exception, who did not express a definite
opinion, agreed that it was then impossible to stop the attack
as the infantry had already been on the move for hours, and
it would be impossible to get orders to them. General Plumer
then took the telephone and I remember his words so well:
"Is that you, Gough? The attack must go on. I am re-
sponsible, not you. Good night and good luck/* Another
big decision. We eventually got Passchendaele on pth
November, 1917. No one deplores all that fighting more
than I do; I was the unfortunate Staff Officer who had to
issue the orders for the greater part of it.
That advance to Passchendaele gave the critics the chance
to belittle and damage the reputation of the great men who
bore that awful responsibility. It may be that no advance
should ever have been made after Messines in June, and that
nothing more should have been attempted till the following
year. I do not know, as I know nothing about the higher
strategy, or the arrangements made with, or the conditions
of, our Allies. It may be that it was considered to be essential
to get Passchendaele Ridge as a jumping-off place for the
following spring offensive to the coast. I do not know, but
I contend that after the capture of Broodseinde and the sub-
sequent advance and hold up at Bellevue, dose under Passchen-
daele, there was no place where the Army could have stopped
for the winter and been maintained.
I asked, in my Life of Lord Plumer, if anyone could suggest
a line on which we could have stopped; I have never seen a
reply. I had personally reconnoitred all that ground under
the most appalling conditions and I feel sure that if he had
been with me on the Gravenstafel Ridge, the most violent
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